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ABSTRACT 



This study used longitudinal data from the High School and 
Beyond study to examine how individuals' educational expectations change 
after high school, especially as related to postsecondary education. Data 
were from a nationally representative sample of high school seniors in 1980 
and follow-up four years later. The dependent variable was students' 
expectation of amount of schooling. Independent variables included 
demographic characteristics, occupational expectations, parental support, 
duration of college plans, high school preparation, academic ability, high 
school grades, type of postsecondary institution attended, institutional 
selectivity, first enrollment as a full- or part-time student, and whether 
postsecondary enrollment was immediate or delayed after high school. Analysis 
indicated that change in educational expectations reflects two underlying 
dynamics: resilience, which contributes to stability of expectations; and 
isomorphism, which motivates adaptation. Among the specific findings were: 
any form of engagement in postsecondary education maintained or increased 
bachelor's degree expectations (though this was significantly less for 
students who attended two-year institutions) ; early expectations retained an 
independent effect; delayed entry and part-time attendance exhibited 
independent, depressant effects on educational expectations; women were less 
likely to maintain high expectations; and students at highly selective 
institutions were most likely to aspire to completing a graduate or 
professional degree. (Contains 41 references.) (DB) 
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Changes in Educational Aspirations after High School: 
The Role of Postsecondary Attendance and Context 



Introduction and theoretical framework 

Three decades of research on social stratification have shown that educational aspirations 
both mediate the effect of social background on educational attainment, and also have an 
independent, direct effect on attainment (see, for example, Haller and Portes 1973; Sewell et al. 
1969; Sewell and Hauser 1976). Similarly, students’ educational goal commitments play an 
important role in models of persistence and attrition in higher education (for example, Chapman 
and Pascarella 1983; Pascarella and Chapman 1983; Pascarella and Terenzini 1980; Terenzini et 
al. 1985; Tinto 1975). Given the importance of educational aspirations and related constructs in 
the attainment process, it is surprising that this intervening variable has received scant attention 
as interesting and important in its own right. Little is known about how students’ educational 
aspirations change as they mature and gain experience in the educational and occupational 
worlds. 

The study of educational aspirations offers certain advantages over studying long-run 
attainment. Whereas research on attainment requires substantial time lags to allow adequate time 
for students to complete their formal education, a focus on aspirations affords analysis of 
relatively recent high school graduates. 1 In effect, it opens a window on the attainment process 
as it unfolds. This paper presents selected findings from a larger study of how students’ 
educational expectations change in the four years after high school and how those changes are 
related to participation in postsecondary education (PSE). 



’Choosing when to measure attainment has methodological implications as well, as researchers trade off the desire 
to study recent cohorts against the desire to avoid censoring effects by allowing adequate time to capture attainment 
by part-time students, returning students, and students who pursue graduate study. 
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The American educational system has few formal structural barriers to educational 
progress. As a result, students’ educational aspirations are not structurally determined or 
constrained (Rubinson 1986; Turner 1960). They can set and maintain high goals in an 
educational system that is rationalized as meritocratic and egalitarian, and that offers a wide 
array of paths to educational goals. Explicit, irreversible foreclosure on a student’s educational 
options does not occur (Meyer 1980; Rosenbaum 1976). Furthermore, the U.S. postsecondary 
education system accommodates a wide variety of students: in contrast with more rigidly 
structured national systems, entry is possible with little regard to age, prior preparation, ability, 
or achievement. 2 Consequently, students aspire to higher education in large numbers, and the 
proportion of American students who enroll in higher education far exceeds that of most other 
nations (OECD 1993). 

American students’ educational ambitions, then, are largely decoupled from particular 
educational experiences or indeed from educational participation itself. In the context of such an 
open system, there are many reasons for students to set high goals, and few reasons to abandon 
them. 



What, then, are the conditions that lead students to modify their aspirations in the absence 
of formal structural barriers? What part do educational institutions play in this process? 
Empirical inquiry to date has been quite limited, with mixed results. The few studies of change 
in educational aspirations during higher education have typically found small, often non- 
significant effects of institutional characteristics (Anderson 1981; Astin 1977; Astin and Panos 
1969; Kamens 1979; Pascarella 1984). Samples are often restricted narrowly according to type 
of institution attended (4-year) or student enrollment behavior (non-transferring persisters), and 
only rarely has a comparison group of non-college-goers been included. Such restrictions may 
well exclude the very dimensions along which most of the variation might be expected to occur. 



2 To be sure, the U.S. system of postsecondary education itself is highly stratified. The point here is simply that there 
are few formal structural barriers to postsecondary participation. 
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This is especially true in the case of studies that only consider persisters, since downward 
transfer, stopout, and dropout behavior are likely behavioral manifestations of reduced 
aspirations. The present study seeks to address these shortcomings and improve our 
understanding of how individuals’ educational expectations change after high school, and how 
these changes are related to postsecondary education. 

I approach these questions using Merton’s concept of anticipatory socialization: individuals 
in a social setting draw cues about the implications of their present activity for their future status, 
and adopt orientations consistent with that future status (Merton 1968). Unlike Merton’s 
conceptualization, I see anticipatory socialization as preparing individuals for future statuses that 
may or may not be desired — thus incorporating the theoretical tenets of labeling theory (Becker 
1963; Rist 1977). 

In describing the organizational ‘charter’ of educational organizations, Meyer proposes that 
such. organizations are externally legitimated according to broadly held societal understandings 
about their “products;” that these social meanings authorize ritual transformation of students, 
both creating social categories and allocating individuals to the future opportunities thus created; 
and that students adopt orientations appropriate to their future status through anticipatory 
socialization (Meyer 1970a; Meyer 1972; Meyer 1977). Kamens articulates the process 
concisely: 

Students in this view leam the generalized cultural descriptions of themselves as 

students and the fate of “typical” graduates through interaction in school settings. 

This knowledge of others’ expectations then affects the kinds of traits and attitudes 

students will accept as valid and will assimilate (Kamens 1981: 113). 

From this perspective, an institution’s socializing power derives primarily from its ability to 
allocate students to a particular future status, rather than from details of its internal organization. 

To the extent that postsecondary institutions vary in the consensually-understood 
educational trajectories of their students, we can expect that students will adopt educational 
expectations consistent with these definitions. Thus the nature of an institution’s linkage with 
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the educational system has consequences for students’ views of available and appropriate 
futures. This has implications for students who do not continue their education, as well: just as 
college attendance leads toward classification as ‘college graduate’ and the opportunities such 
classification confers, non-attendance precludes this future status or at best, renders it remote in a 
system where future access remains possible (Kamens 1981; Meyer 1972). 

This analytic perspective is implicit in the literature on community colleges. In 1960, 
Burton Clark proposed that one of the community college’s functions is that of “cooling out” 
students’ aspirations to transfer to four year programs, thereby maintaining the conflicting 
ideologies of equality of educational opportunity and preservation of academic quality in four- 
year institutions. He describes a series of mechanisms whereby “students who are failing or 
barely passing find their occupational and academic future being redefined” by faculty and 
counselors (Clark 1960:574). Qualitative studies of community colleges lend support to this 
view of social interactions within the college setting leading to reformulation of a student’s 
future plans. While challenging Clark’s characterization of this process as relatively painless, 
London found “people shedding, forfeiting, searching for, and settling into life courses, 
positions, and... identities” in his ethnography of a community college (London 1978:151). In 
their study of successful transfers from community colleges to selective four-year institutions, 
Neumann and Reisman relate how these highly successful students’ peers and teachers 
discounted the value of their college and the education they were receiving. 3 In a process that 
Neumann and Reisman identify as “discovery” and “consciousness-raising,” students modified 
their subjective assessments of the legitimacy and value of their program in response to cues 
received from others at their institutions (Neumann and Riesman 1980: 60-63). 



3 Most of Neumann and Reisman’s informants reported at least one faculty member having told them they were not 
attending a “real college” (Neumann and Riesman 1980:61). 
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Data and variables 

The study uses longitudinal data from the High School and Beyond (HSB) senior cohort, a 
nationally representative sample of students who were high school seniors in 1980. Data from 
the base year and second follow-up study (1984) are used to examine changes in educational 
expectations in the four year after high school. 4 Additional data about thepostsecondary 
institutions attended are drawn from three sources: the Higher Education General Information 
Survey (HEGIS); the Carnegie Classification of Institutions of Higher Education; and the 
Comparative Guide to American Colleges. Because the dependent variable in this analysis is a 
categorical outcome (level of educational expectation), the familiar linear regression model is not 
appropriate in this case. Rather, binomial and multinomial logistic regression techniques are 
used to estimate the probability that a student would hold a given level of educational 
expectation at each follow-up, net of characteristics of educational participation and control 
variables suggested by previous research on educational attainment. Analyses are limited to 
black, Hispanic, and white high school graduates who participated in all three waves of the 
survey. Models are estimated for three samples: all high school graduates, graduates who 
enrolled in postsecondary education, and graduates who first enrolled at a 4-year institution. 

Dependent variables 

The dependent variable in all analyses is derived from students’ the second follow-up 
survey question, “As things stand now, how far in school do you think you will get?” Available 
responses ranged from ‘less than high school graduation’ to ‘Ph.D., M.D., or other advanced 
professional degree.’ For binomial models, students’ responses were aggregated into a 
dichotomous variable indicating whether a student expected to attain at least a bachelor’s degree. 



4 In the larger study on which this paper is based, change in expectations is also examined for two intermediate time 
periods, 1980 to 1982 and 1982 to 1984 (McCormick 1996). Findings were generally consistent across the three 
time periods. 
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